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a sweetheart—at least I think I shall— 
one of these days.” 

No one having any comment to make 
upon this announcement, little Missy went 
off singing to her own happy little self, 
and the two girls were left looking into 
each other’s face rather gravely. ‘It 
seems like a stampede,” said Elsie at 
last; “in which Hugh—Captain Dennison 
has set the example. Tell me, Alison, 
is it quite, quite. settled that he must 
go——" 

« Quite,” 

The word had a smothered sound as 
if it came through tears, but held no hint 
of indecision. 

‘Does he know that there is no hope 
for him?” 

i 

“Tf I were a man I would never give 
up hope—as long as there wasn’t any 
one else in the way.” 

 Wouldn’t you?” 

*'No—no—no!” This with passionate 
insistence; then, peering into Alison’s 
face, that was half averted; “and as 
there can be no one else in your case, 
I think, Hugh is cowardly to run away.” 

“He ia not cowardly—he is brave and 
good; and oh, Elsie, I wish things were 
different from what they are!” 

* You are a riddle to me, Alison.” 

‘‘T am a riddls to myself.” 

After a silence, they drifted on to other 
topics, but the shadow did not lift from 
Alison’s fair face. It seemed to her, 
indeed, that her way lay among the 
shadows all the time, that her feet were 
set in stony places and ofttimes stumbled. 
Something was gathering about her, en- 
folding her in intangible, yet irresistible 
bonds ; fettering her will and enslaving 
her thoughts; something that she girded 
against, yet could not shake off. The 
spirit of restlessness too possessed her, 
and the unruffied calm of Mrs, Henneker’s 
content was stirred by a floating idea that 
dear Alison was not well. 

At this, Elsie hastened to avert suspicion 
from what she fancied was the real cause— 
namely, the trouble about Hugh Dennison. 

“T think, mother,” she said with an 
engaging candour, “that Alison takes too 
much out of herself. She is so terribly 
io earnest about everything.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear,” said her mother, with 
a sigh, ‘it is in the blood. Poor Mary 
took things so terribly in earnest that 
she died of her sorrows. I remember when 
first she wanted to marry that dreadful 





man, Ellis Drew. I never saw anything 
like it before or since, Nothing would 
turn her from her resolve to become his 
wife; and we know what it came to in 
the end.” 

“Still,” said Elsie, “it was a beautiful 
thing.” 

“ Yes, but such natures are very difficult 
to deal witb. Toey suffer: more than 
others do, and, in a way, make their own 
pain. I wish Alison would marry, and 
marry where there were no difficulties 
to overcome. Elsie dear, a nature like 
hers is a great charge for a man—and 
yet I think I know one, noble and true, 
who would look upon such a responsibility 
as the best gift of Heaven. Nay, I did 
not mean to make you cry, child—I know 
you could not bear to! part with Alison— 
indeed, we none of us could; and perhaps 
it may be my fancy altogether. Time will 
show.” But a tear stole down Mrs. 
Henneker’s cheek, and had to be wiped 
away. 


Little Misey was quite right. Every 
night came the ‘' beautiful shining” ; every 
night the trees showed dark against the 
glow, and the wild rebel songs rang up to 
the star-gemmed sky, 

The men were confined to barracks after 
sunset until further orders, since, of all 
things, the authorities dreaded a disturb- 
ance between the civil and military 
elements; and Drummer Coghlan kept 
unsleeping vigil over Private Deacon, 
suspecting—wrongfully, as we know—his 
loyalty and trutb. The Colonel of the 
One Hundred and Ninety-Third would 
have scouted the idea of any of his men 
being disaffected ; were not the men of the 
regiment a proverb for pluck, courage, and 
smartness 4 

Those zealous young warriors, Ensign 
Green and Lieutenants Verrinder and 
Blizzard, held a sort of informal council of 
war to discuss the probable result if any 
single soul that stood the Regiment should 
be even suspected of treason, ‘ The Chief 
would have a fit, pon my soul he would,” 
said Mr. Green, pulling viciously at the 
a, hairs on either corner of his upper 

ip. 

“TI could fully enter into his feelings if 
he did; the blot would be ineffaceable,” 
added Chubby. “The stain —isn’t it 
Shakespeare who talks about all the waters 
of the ocean not being able to wash—or— 
the——” 

“Dear me!” said the doctor, entering 
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unannounced, “are you rehearsing for the 
next Soldiers’ Evening already? Upon 
my word, Verrinder, you’re the beat fellow 
on the face o’ the airtb.” 

“ My dear Musters,” said Chubby, with 
an awe-inspiring dignity, “ may I beg of 
you to close the door? Oc stay, let me 
doit. It is well to avoid apparent haste 
—and—you never know. There was a 
fellow selling something here to-day—I can 
tell you I didn’t like the look of him—not 
half—I mentioned it to the Chief in the 
ante-room, but he rather pooh-poohed the 
notion—I must say I felt a little hurt.” 

“Tf the Chief was a bit short with 
you this morning, Chubby, don’t you take 
it to heart,” said Blizzard, removing a 
pipe from his mouth to make the obser- 
vation ; “a rumour reached him, I kaow, 
that rubbed his fur up the wrong way. 
You know there is something on about 
Colour-Sergeant Smith leaving the regi- 
ment; I have been told he is to apply for 
a transfer to India. We all kaow how the 
Chief hates to lose a good non-com., and by 
Jove, it’s a long while since we'd had such 
a splendid specimen of the kind as Smith, 
eh? Even the name doesn’t seem to 
fit him—not good enough. It will take us 
all our time to fili his place if he goes, I, 
for my part, looked upon him as a fixture, 
and as a man bound to get his commission 
sooner or later. By Jove, he’d fit it like 
a glove, eh? They don’t always, you 
know.” This with a sufficiently droll 
grimace, called up by remembrances of a 
certain Quartermaster who had shown a 
disposition to slap the men, to whose level 
he was just raised, on the back, and 
address others who had once known him 
as @ highly respectable Corporal by their 
surnames “ tout court.” 

‘Oh, there would be nothing of that 
sort with Colour-Sergeant Smith,” said the 
doctor confidently. ‘‘ He'd glide into the 
position as if he were born to it—as I’ve 
often a mind to think he was, by the way. 
Many a man who gets into a tight place 
tries to pull himself straight again— 
through the Ranke.” 

‘‘ And there’s many a worse way, mind 
} you that,” put in Chubby, with the air of 
a tried General of many campaigns; 
“more especially in a regiment like this, 
where the Chief thinks more of an Al Ser- 
geant than he does of two of us,” 

“ The Chief's right, too,” continued the 
doctor, ‘Your non-coms, are like the 
prefects in a school; they have a closer 


knowledge of the body from which they | 





themselves have sprung than any of us can 
ever get at.” 

“ T shouldn’t be surprised,” said Blizzard, 
“if there’s a worse bit of news in store for 
the Chief yet. We-all know what he 
thinks: of Dennison, and I did hear a 
hint-———” 

‘You don’t mean to say Dennison’s 
going to give us the go-by, too!” said 
the doctor; “why, the old corps would 
hardly be like itself without Dennison. 
God bless me! how well I remember him 
first joining—a boy fresh from school, 
with a bright, fearless face, and such genial 
ways about him, delighted with everything, 
and saying how lucky he was that his 
father, General Dennison, had purchased 
him into such a jolly regiment! I was 
ouly an AssistantSurgeon then myself, 
and we chummed up a good deal, I can 
tell you, though I was. much the older of 
the two, of course. He was such a bright 
boy; and really I think I may say that 
from that day to this I never heard man 
or woman give an ill word to Hugh 
Dennison.” 

No one had noticed that Verrinder had 
risen to his feet and grown pale under all 
his sunburn, but every man noticed a 
strangeness in his voice when he spoke. 

‘t Dennison,” he said, “ Dennison going, 
Blizzard! Who told you that?” 

But at this critical junction Blizzard’s 
memory failed him. It was a way it had. 

Ensign Green put on a face of extreme 
subtlety, and spoke ia as mysterious a 
voice as though he were discussing the 
details of a Fenian rising. 

‘The all-important question is this — 
who is she?” 

Dead silence followed ; and Verrinder 
walked to the window, staring fixedly out 
at the prospect afforded by the barrack 
equare, 

“We have not far to look for an 
answer to that question,” said Blizzard, and 
Mr. Green blushed up to the tips of his 
somewhat prominent ears. 

Two of the men present realised that 
silent reference was made to Alison Drew, 
Only Verrinder and Blizzard failed to catch 
the trutb. 

A chivalrous dislike to mentioning a 
lady’s name had caused a turn in the 
conversation, and by the time Verrinder 
looked round again the doctor was just 
leaving the room, and Ensign Green was 
hitching up his sword—being on duty that 
day, he was in the usual war-paint—and 
jerking his shako, which had been pushed 
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unbecomingly far back on his head, into 
its proper position, Then he settled the 
deep crimson sash more neatly across the 
breast of his tunic and prepared to depart, 
but lingered, waiting the chance of Ver- 
rinder turning his back once more. Then 
Mr. Green made a secret and significant sign 
to Blizzard, as who should say, ‘the even 
tenour of cur friend’s way is disturbed— 
mark you that,” and set off slowly down 
the long, shallow flight of stone stairs that 
led to the square. 

He sang as he went. It was all very 
well for Mis Drew to snub him at choir 
practice, but there were times and seasons 
when a man could have his own way if he 
chose. And it was Culour Sergeant Smith’s 
song that he sang, with its refrain of “ Bid 
me good-bye, good-bye, love.” 

“He doesn’t sing it a patch on the 
Sergeant, but it’s a good old sort of tune, 
eh, Blizzard 1” said Verrinder, as the song 
died away round the corner of the stone 
passage, and one little echoing ‘! Good- 
bye” was all that was left of it. “And 
somebody’s got to say good-bye; but 
perhaps it’s not this child this time. Gad! 
Blizzard, I feel as if I could sit down and 
cry like a woman.” 

“Don’t do that, old fellow,” said Bliz- 
zard, alarmed, but Chubby reassured him. 

“NotI! Still, you know, I feel like it, 
I'd screwed myself up to it, you know— 
losing her I meav, you know—sni going 
out to the first brush anywhere abroad, 
and getting to the front, and all that sort 
of thing, I had indeed: and now to feel 
there’s a chance for me, and to have the 
gilt taken off the gingerbread by knowing 
that Dennison—Heaven bless my soul, 
Blizzard ! life’s a stupendous thing—it is 
indeed,” a truth that other people besides 
Charles Verrinder, Lieutenant, were realis- 
ing jast then, 

-Truly did life seem, not only a stupen- 
dous thing, but a very bitter thing to the 
Colour-Sergeant of number one company in 
these days. He was not unconscious of the 
favour that all regarded him with in the 
regiment in which he had taken the 
Queen’s shilling; he was conscious of the 
friendly interest of his Colonel, of the 
more than goodwill of the Captain of his 
company, of the respect and affection of 
the men under his authority; he often 
said to himself that no one need want a 
better regiment to serve in than the One 
Hundred and Ninety-Third, and yet, in 
spite of all, he ust go. And the reason 
was this—he had gone mad. 





To those about him no doubt he appeared 
sane enough and just like other men, but 
in his own heart he knew the bitter truth. 
He knew that a power stronger than him- 
self had swept him off his mental feet ; 
that he was drifting with the stream; 
that in nothing short of flight could he 
find safety. A desperate disease calls for 
desperate remedies—that was his case, 
For things were going badly with him 
—very badly indeed, A real passion never 
stands still ; it grows and grows. He had 
begun to feel as if his life had been a quest 
for a Holy Grail that was row for the first 
time in sight. His past had been a stormy 
one-——not a black one, as men of the world 
count blackness ; but, nevertheless, one that 
had caused bitter pain to those who loved 
him ; a past that he had set himself to live 
down. Now he said to himself that if he 
bad known Alison Dcsew soouer, that 
wild past would never have been, Even 
in thinking of her like this the red blood 
would rush to his brow, for the horrible 
incongruity of their relative positions hit 
him like a fisil, How dare he—how dare 
he whisper her name, even to his own 
heart? What would she say—what would 
she fee), if she knew ? Brave soldier, brave 
man as he was, he trembled as he passed 
her, if he met her by chance. He dared 
not even salute her unless the Major was 
with her, and such salute became a duty. 

Then the gulf between them yawned 
black and deep, and he dared not try to 
look across it; the gaping void drew 
and held his eyes. He thought he knew 
the feelings of some guilty creature who, 
carrying the knowledge of a crime within 
his heart, yet moved among his innocent 
fellow-creatures as one of them. He hada 
shrinking fear of self-betrayal; for a 
regiment is at all times a glass house, The 
same people are about you, the same things 
are done, day after day, almost hour after 
hour. It is not like anything elee on earth ; 
and so defined and clear are the barriers 
between class and class, that no one is on 
the defensive. All work together at any- 
thing that is for the common good, and no 
one asserts himself, because every one’s 
status is too definite to need bolstering up. 
It appeared to Colour-Sergeant Smith 
that there were only two events in life— } 
choir practice, and the fortuightly Soldiers’ 
Evenings. Every other aspect of life and 
duty was in abeyance tv these; and yet 
he knew that to him they were fatal times 
indeed. His everyday surroundings took 
new shape and form; things that had 
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been as matters of course, now hurt him, 
The coarseness of mauy of those who sur- 
rounded him, and with whom he was 
necessarily brought into close contact, 
grated upon him cruelly. The unsavoury 
word, broad j:st, or noisy oath seemed an 
offence against her perfect purity and 
exquisite refinement. 

It was a wretched life enough the man 
led, conscious of his own madness and 
folly, yet helpless to break his fetters ; 
nay, fully realising that those fetters were 
closing upon him day by day. He counted 
the days, he counted the hours, until the 
one that should bring him into her pre- 
sence. That hour seemed the culmination 
of his life. Yet it was agony to see the 
men of her own raok paying her open 
deference—noble service of gentle courtesy 
—while he had to stand by dumb. 

Oae precious privilege he had that no 
one could take from hiw. 

He could listen. 

When the birds sing in the sunshine, 
the humblest of God’s creatures may 
hearken at will, and take the joy and the 
tipple of the music into their own 
hearts to gladden them ; and when Alison 
spoke or sang, no one could hinder him 
from drinking in the sweetness of tone or 
tune. He knew that every time bis eyes 
rasted on her sweet face, the madness 
within him grew; that every time she 
spoke a casual word to him, her power 
over him increased a hundred-fold. He 
knew that if by chance his hand touched 
hers, as he moved the music at her 
bidding, his pulses were stirred to a tumult 
of joy. - He knew these privileges of his, 
which he shared with every creature about 
her, to be poor things indeed, but yet—as 
he would say to himself with a passionate 
insistence—his own. His kindness to 
Drummer Coghlan fairly puzzled that 
astute man, who straightway gave a glow- 
ing description of the Sergeant to ‘Liza 
and little Missy was not behindhand in 
chattering to Alison and Elsie of his 
manifold perfections, ending up by solemnly 
announcing that she hadn’t made up her 
mind if she shouldn’t throw over ‘‘ Mis—ter 
Verrinder ’ and take the ‘‘ bee—oo—fitel ” 
Sergeant for a sweetheart. When it was 
explained to her that ladies didn’t take 
Sergeants for sweethearts, she evidently 
looked upon the distinction as a narrow 
and invidious one, declaring her intention 
of being “‘trumphiant” and pleasing her 
own self when she was “big as ’Lizs,” 

The fact was, that the S:rgeant, made 





cunning by that astute schoolmaster, Love, 
managed to hear something of Miss Drew’s 
movements through the open - hearted 
drummer, and even stooped so piti'ully 
low as to affect an unbounded interest in 
Shadrach, Meshach, and little Abednego, 
and to have those worthies brought to his 
bunk for exhibition. So it came about 
that he heard about little Patsey, and his 
eyes grew quite misty as he thought of his 
Lady going on her mission of love and 
comfort to the suffering child. Her kind- 
ness to Norah, her interest in Harry 
Deacon, these things he knew, and held 
sacred. Had he not proved it? Had he 
not been “falsely true”—of “faith un- 
faithfal”— because of them? He had 
thought seriou-ly, several times since 
that night, of Harry Deacon; indeed, he 
and the drummer had held a sort of 
council together on the matter. To have 
stayed out without pass after post, be- 
cause of Norah (‘I’m that way myself 
with ’Liza, when she gets off for an hour, 
an’ we're after taking a turn by the river 
in the twilight,” Coghlan had put in at 
this stage of the said counci') that was a 
mere nothing ; to get a trifle too much on 
the spree, bad, truly, but still what many 
a good soldier falls into now and again. 
A pity, since no good-conduct badge can 
be won that way, and the record sheet 
cannot be as clean as might be wished, 
but after all, not an unpardonable sin, 
looked at from a soldier's point of view. 

But the possibility —— 

Cogblan winced as if some one had stuck 
a pin into him, even in only suggesting it, 
aud the Colour-Sergeant looked grave. 

‘I don’t think the Colonel could stomach 
such a notion, anyway,” said Coghlan. 
‘‘He’d be after losing his sinses at the 
mere mintion of it; for though they do call 
him the soldier’s friend, he can ba stiff 
enough when needs he—as the lot of us 
knows well—an’ I’m after thinkin’, Ser. 
geant, as the Adjutant suspects Harry, an’ 
sets a little he-divel by the name o’ Tim, a 
fli:tin’ shadder of an unbaptised spalpeen 
as lives up the valley way, to spoy on him 
besoider. Not a worred o’ this to ony 
livin’ sow], Sergeant, beyond you an’ me. 
I’m terrified to say the ghost of a worred, 
even to ’L‘za, for if mischief came to Harry 
Deacon, Norah would break her blessed 
heart, an’ Miss Alison—the saints make 
her bed in her sickness when her own 
time comes !—she’s that pitiful and tinder- 
hearted, she’d cry her sweet eyes out to 
keep her company.” 
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To all this the Sergeant agreed most 
cordially; and they resolved to keep a 
sharp eye on Private Deacon. But every- 
thing, before a week had passed away, 
was forgotten in the stir and turmoil that 
gathered round, darkening the air. 

These tar-barrels, that Missy loved so 
well, were, it appeared, but a sort of over- 
ture or introduction to worse things to 
come, 

The anniversary of the death of certain 
men whom the popular voice had canonised 
as martyrs to a holy cause was at hand. 
Rumour ran wild, telling of the mighty 
things that were to come to pass that night 
of nights. Curiosity and interest were 
raised to the highest pitch among the men 
of the One Hundred and Ninety-Third, and 
their officers and non-coms, were all on 
the alert. 

The Chief was stern and inscrutable, 
saying little ; but it came to be fully under- 
stood that any man absenting himself after 
a certain hour and reported out of barracks, 
would be dealt by with the utmost rigour 
of the military law. 

‘We'd be cut in little ribbings, an’ ’ung 
up on blooming ’ooks,” said the smallest 
band-boy but one, to the smallest on 
record, ‘if we was found out all a-walkin’, 
ever so hinnercent. You look to yersel’, 
my fine fellow”—and with this grim 
warning departed. 





DIVIDEND DAY. 





THERE is no very perceptible increase in 
the crowds that swarm about the great 
centre of the City, countless as the 
motes in a sunbeam, or as ants in the 
midst of an ant-bill, yet they are there, and 
form a distinct element in the throng— 
the anxious if presumably happy people 
who have dividends to draw, and who bave 
come todrawthem. Even in the omnibuses 
they are recognisable, if only by the nervous 
way in which they look around, and their 
cautious avoidance of the word “ Bank,” 
‘Conductor, how near do you go to the 
Royal Exchange ?” asks plump dame iu 
black satin, ‘ Bank, lady,” replies the 
conductor stolidly. ‘Ob, I don’t want to 
go there,” murmurs the other, with an 
uneasy glance at a man sitting near her, 
who certainly has a furtive look about him. 
And when madame cautiously alights at 
the Bank corner, she sees with alarm that 
the furtive man has alighted too, and is 
dogging her footsteps. It is astonishing, too, 





to see how many young women are trotting 
along towards the Bank, to disappear 
swiftly round the corner. One does not 
associate youth and beauty with the sweet 
simplicity of the three per cente.—no longer 
three, alas! or so sweetly simple as of old 
—but here they are, nevertheless, and 
giving the asthmatic old annuitant the go- 
by in the race for the Bank counters. 
Lady Lackpenny was a little surprised 
when her pretty housemaid asked for a 
morning’s leave to go and “draw her divi- 
dends,” but she acceded with gracious 
alacrity. And the governess element is 
well represented, pale faces growing paler 
and more faded year by year, but 
brightening up in the reflection of the pink 
dividend warrant. 

Not many carriages drive up to the 
Bank nowadays. Rich people draw their 
dividends through their bankers, and City 
people say that dividend day is not what 
it used to be before dividend warrants 
could be sent by post and cashed through 
bankers. For in the old days it was 
necessary to appear “personally or by 
attorney,” and it was the case that very 
large sums would be drawn over the 
counter by people who had an objection to 
signing ‘ powers of attorney.” But not 
long ago a handsome carriage and pair 
might, on dividend days, be seen waiting ia 
Gresham Street while its mistress, with the 
greatest precautions to avoid being seen, 
made her way to the Bank to draw a 
quarter's annuity, amounting, perhaps, to 
some thirty pounds. She was rich, with 
many thousands a year, but this little 
hoard that nobody knew about she prized 
more than all the rest of her possessions. 
Annuitants generally come on foot, and 
mostly have a hale and hearty appearance, 
considering their years, for young annui- 
tants are rare; and when they have drawn 
their money, they button it up tightly and 
walk away with an air of determination 
that seems to say that this particular divi- 
dend is not adapted for further division. 

The white-headed old gentleman who 
hobbles along so gaily, and who has a word 
for the policeman at the corner as well as 
for the porter within the gateway, can he 
possibly be a survivor from the old 
brigade who, when the century was young, 
anyhow in the thirties or early forties, 
bought annuities from a Government that 
had planned them on a too liberal scale? 
The State accountants had calculated their 
rates on tables of the average duration of 
life, which hardly allotted to the average 
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man or woman his or her due length of 
days ; a fault which worked exceedingly to 
the advantage of life insurance companies, 
for whom the tables were compiled, but 
which proved very much otherwise to the 
granters of annuities. It was especially in 
the more advanced ages that the due 
expectation of life” had been understated, 
and speculators and stockbrokers soon 
found out the weak points of the scheme, 
and rushed in with customary enthusiasm, 

Then came a good time for many of the 
aged poor, especially in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where hale and hearty shepherds, 
gillies, fishermen and others of an advanced 
age were in great demand. At ninety 
years of age the sum of a hundred pounds 
bought an annuity of sixty-five pounds a 
year. And as many of these hearty old 
fellows lived on to ninety-seven or eight, 
it may be imagined what a profit accrued 
to outsiders who had bought annuities on 
their lives. Tae benefit to the old people 
was indirect, for those who were thus 
pecuniarily interested in their welfare 
would take care they did not die from 
hardship or want. It is said that ‘the 
Marquis of Hertford, whose eccentricities 
were the talk of Paris at the period in 
question, increased his enormous fortune by 
speculating heavily on the lives of his 
tenants. This chase for hale old men 
lasted for some years, but although no 
harm could accrue to the old people from 
the use to which they were turned, yet 
there were many who had a sturdy 
objection to be made the subjects of 
speculation, The consent, indeed, of the 
sukject was not indispensable, but it was 
necessary to prove his age, for which 
purpose certificates of birth or baptism 
were required, and these were often diffi- 
cult to obtain where the obstinate vetersn 
refused information. 

One of these veterans, a fisherman strong 
and hearty, in his ninetieth year, had often 
been stalked by annuity hunters, but could 
not be had by any of them, Nobody knew 
the place of his birth, and Donald was 
inaccessible to all offers, A spirited stock- 
broker who was also a good fisherman 
undertook to bring Donald to bay, for a 
thumping wager as well as the chances of 
profit. With rod and creel he threw him- 
self in Donald’s way, took the old man’s 
fancy by his enthusiasm for the’ craft, and 
soon became his intimate friend and com- 
paniop. They slept in the same shieling, 
shared each other’s parritch and brose, told 
to one another many incidents of their 





lives, as they met at the end of the day’s 
fishing. After some months of this work 
the wily one ventured to put the question 
carelessly : 

‘Donald, lad, where was you born?” 

Donald turned on his questioner a keen 
and icy glance, 

‘Eh! the ways of the world !” he cried, 
and with that he strode ou: of the wigwam 
and was no more seen, 

If our venerable annuitant remembers 
somethiug of those days, he may also have 
something to say as to the altered aspect 
of affairs at the Bank. You don’t go in by 
the front door to get your dividends ; that 
way leads to the issue department, and the 
Ionic portico, under which you pass to 
change notes for gold or vice versed, is the 
handsomest and oldest part of the Bank, 
and once was the site of the house and 
gardens of the governor of the Bink. This 
was completed in 1734, and fifty years 
after the wings were built, while farther 
alterations were carried out early in the 
present century by Sir John Soane, the 
founder of the museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and quite at home in anything 
squat aud sombre. But the building 
appeals to the imagination as the repository 
of so much solid wealth, and probably none 
of the dividend crowd give it a second 
glance, but make straight for their own 
especial portal, which is at the side just 
opposite the Stock Exchange; which, 
indeed, was planted where it stands in 
order to be handy to the Bank. 

Ascending the steps and coming to a 
glazed screen, where a messenger in livery 
takes a general view of things going on, 
you are carried along with a stream of 
people all intent on their own affairs— 
brokers with clients ; smart jobbers in the 
shiniest of hats, and brokers’ clerks with- 
out any at all; women of all ages and of 
every variety of costume, except perhaps 
the ultra-fashionable ; fresh-coloured faces 
from the country, dim yellow visages of 
London anchorites. Here is one, a 
gentleman of ancient lineage and once 
high fortunes, now a denizen of one of the 
lowest slums. His way of living is a 
mystery to all about him. If it were 
kaown that he drew his dividends every 
quarter, the day would be one of peril for 
his life. Another man, it is eaid, discharges 
himself from the workhouse before the 
dividende are paid. He has a respectable 
suit of clothes in pawn, and with his 
dividends he dashes about in full enjoy- 
ment of his temporary wealth, and when 
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it is all gone he goes back to the work- 
house again.» It is quite possible, indeed, 
that the master thief himself and many of 
his apprentices may be among the crowd, 
not on predatory business bent, but a little 
anxious as to the security of their own 
particular dividends. 

For the British funds are the only kind 
of security in the civilised world to which 
a man’s or woman’s face is the only title- 
deed. A man may possess Console—the 
name will survive in literature although 
on the Stock Exchange it may become 
obsolete—to any amount without the 
existence of a scrap of paper or a line of 
writing to betray the fact. And all this 
throng of people, who flock in all day 
long, are regarded by the Bank as so many 
accounts, with balances due to be paid on 
demand, 

But now you find yourself in a hand- 
some room or hall that reminds one of the 
old Irish Commons House, now the Bark 
of Ireland, for it is a lofty rotunda with a 
circular counter in the middle, with ever 
80 many glazed pens for the paying clerks, 
all of whom are busy enough weighing 
gold or counting over notes, or clashing 
bags of silver on the polished surface. It 
is a silent scene, too, and the stillness is 
only bruken by the jingle of coin and the 
ring of copper shovels and scaler. It was 
quite otherwise once upon a time in this 
rotunda, which was formerly a place of 
meeting for br kars and others, a kind of 
succursal to the Stock Exchange, where 
much of the business in Government 
securities was conducted. When the 
stockbr k2rs were at last shut out in order 
to extend the business part of the Bank, 
they resented the exclusion which was 
carried out with some brusqueness; and it 
is said that the relations between the ‘old 
lady” of Threadneedle S:reet and the 
Stock Exchange have never since been 
marked by the cordiality that formerly 
prevailed. Anyhow, when the then 
governor of the Baik became subsequently 
bankrupt, it is said that the announce- 
ment was greeted with three cheers on the 
Stock Exchange. 

A governor of the Bank is nomore exempt 
from liability to future misfortune than 
any other human creature, But for a 
governor to fail during his term of cffice, 
as did Mr. R M. Raikes in 1834, was an 
affair which agitated the public mind a 
good deal. It was just half a century 
ago, and the autumn dividends were 
coming due, and never was seen such a 


rush to be paid, People fought and 
scrambled for their places at the desks, 
and at the least accidental delay in pay- 
ment the report went round that the Bank 
was going to bust.” At that time, how- 
ever, there was a good deal more function 
and trouble in paying dividends than now, 
the whole process of accounts having been 
much simplified in 1542 by a young 
official, Mr, William Ray Smee. 

There is no statue or bust of Mr. Smee, 
as far as we know, in any part of the Bank 
of England, and yet here in the rotunda, in 
the midst of all this order and smoothness 
of detail, his statue should represent the 
presiding genius of the place. 

In the great room beyond the rc- 
tunda is a sight that must awake every- 
body’s interest. There on the shelves 
above the heads of the cflicials are the 
parchment-bound volumes, which form the 
Golden Book of the Biitish nation, To 
have your name well inscribed between 
these covers is to have all the good things 
of life at your disposal: wealth without 
care, honour without «ffort, while at any 
moment your possessions may be turned 
into current coin by a mere stroke of the 
pen. Butin the departmental eye you are 
of equal importance, whether you hold stock 
to the amount of a pound or a million. 
There are accounts, indeed, as small as 
a penny, while the highest individual 
score amounted some time ago to five and 
three-quarter millions. As to the number 
of accounts, which means the number of 
dividend drawers, they were estimated in 
1842 at half a million, but the number has 
probably decreased very much siuce then, 
and at the date of the conversion effected 
by Mr. Goschen a few years ago, the three 
principal stocks showed only about a hun- 
dred and seventy thousand accounts. 

In these parchment-covered volumes the 
Smiths, as might be expected, hold the 
place of honour. In the year of the 
conversion there were nearly five thousand 
five hundred Smiths in the books, over 
five hundred of whom bore the name of 
John. The Browns were nearly half as 
numerous, and the Joneses ran them close 
—of a frugal rece is Shenkia—and these 
three only are placed, other surnames being 
hopelessly distanced. As to how the army 
of dividend drawers are identified, that is 
the secret of the Bank, but it ia very rarely 
that personation is attempted, and atill 
more rarely with success. The few success- 
ful frauds that have come to light have, 





for the most part, been suggested by 
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corrupt officials, and carried out by accom- Slack came as usual to draw her dividends 


plices outside. 


she was informed that she was dead, and 


A curious cate occurred in the forties, | could not have them. Hence came enquiry 
the instigator of which was a clerk in’ and exposure, resulting in the punishment 
charge of “unclaimed stock.” This last is | of the lawyer,who, as an alleged accomplice, 
an item which excites everybody’s curiosity | had tiken part in the transaction, the 


and interest. 


Is it possible that there | other culprits giving evidence against him. 
is a large sum actually going begging,| Emma had to 


give up her thousand 


dividends accumulating to the amount of! pound note, while Ann, the genuine Ann, 


millions, which might lawfully belong to 
you or me if we were duly advised of our 
rights? It is possible, though far from 
probable, as the case in question will show. 
Here was an account in the name of Ann 
Slack, spinster, wko held a sum of six 
thousand six hundred Consols and three 
thousand five hundred Reduced. Oa the 
former she had drawn her dividends regu- 
larly, of the latter she knew nothing, as it 
had been invested for her by her trustee, 
who died suddenly without fully informing 
her as to her affairs. For ten years the 
unclaimed dividends were brought forward 
to next account; at the end of that time, in 
compliance with the directions of an Act 
of Parliament, the whole amount was 
transferred to the Commissioners of the 
National Debt. And unclaimed the 
three thousand five hundred pounds 
would probably have remained till the 
end of time, but for the fraudulent 
clerk above mentioned. This person com- 
municated to an: equally unscrupulous 
friend the secret of the unclaimed stock. 
The first thing that suggested itself was to 
find out the right owner, which was easy 
enough, for her address was known at the 
Bank, and obtain from her a handsome 
sum for theinformation. But it was found 
easier to invent another Aun Slack, to 
imagine her death, and have it registered 
asa fact; to fabricate the will of the fabulous 
Ann; and to get one Emms, a pretty mil- 
liner at Bristol, to personate her niece and 
sole legatee. All worked admirably. The 
stock was retraneferred and sold, the broker 
who carried out the transaction identified 
Emma Slack as a pure formality, and the 
money was drawn and divided. Emma 
got a thousand pound note as her share, 
and carried it off to Bristol, where it was 
publicly exhibited as the result of a 
charming freak of fortune. Detection 
seemed impossible, for nobody was the 
wiser or the poorer for the whole trans- 
action. Datection resulted, nevertheless, 
from a very simple circumstance, Ann 
Slack’s death, of which the certificate was 
filed at the Bank, was noted in the books 


| 





came to her own again. Thusit is. easy to 
see how unclaimed dividends accumulate. 
It happens not unfrequently that people 
who have investments here and there are 
reticent about them even with their nearest 
friends. Death comes unexpectedly, and 
there is nothing to show for the little 
hoard in the public fands, which conse- 
quently goes in the end to reduce the 
public burdens. Sometimes, too, it may 
be suspected, the proceeds of robberies or 
successful frauds find their way into the 
three per cents,; the investor is ‘‘ put 
away,” and does not survive his term of 
imprisonment, and so the public is the 
gainer. 

Bat such secretive persons are the ex- 
ception. Moat people are rather proud of 
having dividends to draw, and make no 
secret of their quarterly excursions to the 
Bank. And the conversion of 1889— 
Rademption Day was the sixth of July in 
that year, when everything was changed— 
has had the result of rather increasing the 
autumnal throng, for all State dividends 
are now paid quarterly, while most of the 
old stocks were paid half-yearly, Consols, 
which formed by far the largest ‘“ market,” 
having been payable January and Jaly. 
And now the bustle of one dividend day 
is very much like that of another. Ina one 
way or another about five millions of money 
are thus distributed, much of it transferred 
by the stroke of a pen to the impersonal 
holders of huge blocks of stock, such as 
public institutions, the Law Courts, Savings 
Bank Commissioners, and others of the sort. 
Bankers, too, carry off their share quietly 
enough, and the Stock Exchange takes a 
huge cantle without making a fuss over it, 
although for some little time after, the 
discount markets are said to be “ flooded ” 
with dividend money. 





THE CANDID FRIEND. 


THERE are few people who do not, at 
some period of their lives, suffer from the 
nuisance known as a candid friend. Few 


against both accounts, and when Miss’ people, that is, excepting those who are 
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so violent-tempered and overbearing—and 
who, by the way, are generally candid 
friends themselves—that even a person 
burdened with more than a usual amount 
of superfluous candour dares not bestow 
any of it upon them. 

A candid friend is a pest to society 
at large, and the harm it does by its 
ravages will never be known until the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed. Unless 
a few of them are murdered by way of 
encouragement to others to hold their 
peace, there appears to be no way of 
checking the evil, Failing this stringent 
measure, nothing remains but to diagnose 
their characteristics and to point out a few 
of the most palpable evils of which over- 
much candour is the cause, in the hope 
that by so doing some may recognise 
candid friendship at its first approach, and 
flee what they are powerless to resist. 

First, then, there is the candid friend 
direct, and the candid friend circumlocutory, 
between which lies this difference, that 
the former takes your head cff brutally 
with an sxe, and the latter performs the 
same operation with the mechanical pre- 
cision of the guillotine. In either case 
you are headless; the means employed 
are merely a matter of taste and breeding. 
The candid friend is always thoroughly 
imbued with a sense of rectitude, duty, 
sincerity, truthfulness, and honesty of 
purpose, combined with a conviction of 
his fitness for the post of judge, teacher, 
guide, and reformer. The mainspring of 
the candid friend’s course of conduct is 
“swagger,” a cocksareness of his powers 
of insight and intuition accompanied with 
a more or less conscious pleasure in giving 
pain. I say more or less conscious, because 
sometimes the candid friend would feel 
justly indignant at the accusation; never- 
theless the coarse relish for cruelty is 
there, though unsuspected, and there is a 
pleasure felt in the power to harass and 
annoy even the people for whom the 
candid friend may have a strong affection 
and respect. 

“Would you have me ssy what is 
untrue?” asks a candid friend, with 
a fine show of indignation when 
remonstrated with. My candid friend, 
calm yourself, this virtuous outburst is 
unnecessary. There is an old proverb to 
the effect that one should always speak 
the trutb, but that the truth should not 
always be spoken. But here is the rock 
on which our candid friend splits. So 
great is his passion for truth that he must 





proclaim it aloud at all times and in all 
places. He knows all your weaknesses 
and peculiarities of character and temper, 
and tells you of them. 

Your nose has a slight inclination 
towards one cheek, or you have a trifling 
cast in one eye; your looking-glass tells 
you this twice a day at the least, but the 
candid friend is not satisfied till he has 
told you also, ‘‘ Why shouldn’t I?” he 
asks, ‘‘It is the truth.” Your hair is 
becoming brindled; you broke a tooth 
the other day ; your waistcoat is growing 
a little tight about the lower buttons ; you 
feel an increasing inclination to lose a 
train rather than run for it; you are 
perfectly conscious of these trifles, they 
annoy you, and you are glad to think of 
them as little as possible; but unfortunately 
your candid friend knows them too, and 
he lets you know that he knows them. 
If he isa direct candid friend he will tell 
you bluntly what he has observed, as 
though he were under the impression that 
it might have escaped your notice ; but if 
he is of the circumlocutory sort, he will 
either congratulate you on not being such 
a fool as to dye your hair, although it will 
soon be white, or he will recommend you 
somebody’s patent wash or restorer, and 
at the same time give you the address of 
his own particular dentist. You smile 
amiably at him as you shake hands in- 
farewell, but if you did just what inclina- 
tion prompts you to do, you would seizs 
him by the throat and knock his head 
against the firat convenient wall. Only a 
emall wound to your vanity after all. 
Granted, my candid friend, but is it 
necessary to go through the world sticking 
pins into people, be those pins ever £0 
tiny and the tissue into which you insert 
them ever s0 adipose ? 

Your coat is cut on a new pattern, or 
your last bonnet is a fresh departure ; but 
unless they suit you down to the ground, 
do not hope to escape your candid friend’s 
criticism. You rather fancied yourself 
before: but, having received it, you are & 
limp creature indeed. You cannot afford 
to give the coat away, and you must 
wear it out, and knowing this, it was 
a piece of gratuitous spite on the part of 
the candid friend to make you feel you 
had to go about for six months looking 
like a Bank Holiday ’Arry. 

But these things, unpleasant and annoy- 
ing as they are, are nothing when com- 
pared with the higher branches of the 
candid friend’s work, Where before he 
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has but outraged your self-respect, and 
torn in shreds the cobweb of your vanity, 
now, unless you chance to ba very strong 
indeed, he lays waste the garden of all 
your fairest hopes and ambitions, 

Are you in business? Ah, well, he 
soon lets you know that he has a very poor 
opinion of your powers, and by dis. 
heartening and frightening you he does 
his best to help you along the road to that 
Bankruptcy Court which he is sure is your 
inevitable bourne. If you have taken 
orders, he knows all about your nervous- 
ness in the pulpit, your tongue-tiedness in 
face of distress, and hastens to assure you 
with all the earnestness of a true friend 
that you had much better have been 
apprenticed to a decent trade, for a curate 
at about eighty pounds a year you will 
most certainly remain all your life. Are 
you a barrister? Well, he gives you credit 
for hard work, but he knows—bless you, 
what is there the candid friend does not 
know 1—that you have no special gifts, and 
will, in all probability, remain briefless till 
the end of time, unless you are fortunate 
enough to marry “a _ rich  solicitor’s 
daughter,” when, as he tells you with a 
grin, you may be shoved into good things, 
which will be a bad look-out for the clients, 

Do you write? Ob, how your candid 
friend shakes his head over your last novel 
or play, or whatever it is! You are not 
doing nearly such good work as you did 
two years ago, and he mutters about 
decaying powers and writing yourself out, 
till, like Henry the Second, you groan, 
‘Who will rid me of thisman?” Perhaps 
you fancy you can paint, in which case 
hanging committees, buyerr, critics, and 
dealers are not the most savage lions in 
your path if you happen to be blessed with 
a candid friend. The worst of it is, the 
man is a friend, and wili do you a good 
turn if he can—of course without much 
trouble to himself—also to a certain extent 
he knows what he is talking about, so that 
you are bound to have some respect for his 
opinion. He begins by gently prancing 
round your work, rather in the manner of 
the commencement of a Sioux war dance. 
You grow anxious, and, losing your head, 
in a moment of temporary aberration you 
ask his opinion. Whoop! You've got it. 
Your shadows are opaque and your lights 
pasty ; your drawing is weak and your 
technique bad; your colour is crude, aud 
the whole thing out of tone, and at the end 
the sum and substance of it all is that if he 
—the candid friend—painted as badly as 





you do, he would never touch a brush 
again as long as he lived. 

“ Hope I have not hurt you, old fellow, 
but you would ask my candid opinion, so 
I was bound to give it,” he says. 

The giving up of this writing, or com- 
posing, or painting, or whatever it is, may 
mean a great deal to you. Probably you 
are not a genius, for geniuses are scarce, 
but probably also the desire and inclination 
which have led you in a certain direction 
imply a certain capacity, which the candid 
friend by his liberal supply of cold water 
bas done his best to dull and deaden. 
With equal truth he might just as easily 
have pointed out some of your worst faults, 
while at the same time, by the bestowal of 
a little judicious praise of the better 


qualities in your work, he would have 


heartened you for attacking the difficulties, 
He would have left you strengthened, 
braced ; by the very faith which your friend 
appeared to have in you, you would be led 
on todo better and stronger work; you 
would feel that you owed it to yourself to 
jastify his opinion. You do not teach a child 
to walk by first breaking its lege. Very 
strong men and women can fling aside 
all the adverse criticism the most cardid 
friend can give, and fight their way in the 
teeth of opposition, but we are not all 
strong—very few of uz are, indeed, and 
the majority want helping and cheering 
along the uphill road. The world outside 
is too busy and hurried to heed our 
individual concerns, and if we cannot rely 
upon our friends for the meat of encourage- 
ment, and for the oil and wine of sympathy, 
we are in hard case indeed, 

How many little wayside flowers of 
refined thought and graceful idea, of 
dainty sketch and lilting air, which would 
have given pleasure to the creator and 
recipient alike, have been trampled under 
the iron heel of the candid friend, it is 
out of our power to count. 

But oh, candid friend, think before you 
speak—for who made you a last appeal in 
matters great and smali? Be more bumble, 
and remember you are neither the 
* Atherzeum” nor the “Saturday Review.” 
Also hunt up your neglected Le Sage, 
and read therein of a certain scene between 
one Gil Blas and a Bishop whose work he 
presumed to criticise, Take to heart the 
punishment bestowed upon the tactless fool, 
whose want of wit led him to translate too 
literally the request for a candid opinion, 
and then, like Nathan of old, say to 
thyself, * Thou art the man.” 
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FINIS. 


The end draws near. By Fates unseen directed 
Our paths diverging tend. 

To lives monotonous the Unexpected 
Comes as a friend, 

While for a moment joyous smiles of meeting 
The gathering shades dispel. . 

‘“Aveet Vale!” Lo! the ancient greeting, 
Hail, and Farewell ! 


A moment more! And sadness fo!lows after, 
In bursts of keen regret 

That put to silence all the happy laughter 
Wherewith we met. 

The past is dead, the present swiftly fading, 
And in the future dwell 

Hopes faint and few, our longing glance evading. 
Hail, and Farewell ! 


The time has come! Mid alien scenes and faces 
Our lessening lives must lie, 

And pass henceforth through solitary places 
Beneath a stormy sky. 
Clasp hands, old friend! 

endeavour 
The tides of Memory swell. 
Part we as those who part indeed for ever. 
Hail, and Farewell ! 


Against our best 





A STUDY IN CHARACTER. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


Ir was towards the beginning of July, 
1891, that I was foiled for the fourth time 
in my search for the ideal, The ideal 
anything is difficult enough to attain to; 
but if you happen to be looking for the 
ideal woman, you have got all your work 
cut out for you, and I happened to be look- 
ing for the ideal woman. In other words, 
I was seeking a suitable wife, and had been 
rej—disappointed on four occasions. No 
doubt my standard is a high one, and 
perhaps it is owing to that fact that I am 
still unmarried, though I have made 
several additional attempts since the time 
of which I am now writing. Somehow all 
the women I have met have fallen lament- 
ably short of the excellence my perhaps 
fastidious taste imperatively demands ; but 
I must confess that it was not until I had 
actually proposed to some of thom that I 
discovered how utterly unworthy of me 
they really were. And here let me dispose, 
once and for all, of the baseless and 
malicious fabrications so freely put about 
to my disparagement by certain of my 
friends, who venture to insinuate that my 
pursuit of the ideal woman is nothing more 
or less than a mercenary search for an 
heiress who “ will have me ”—such is their 
horrible expression. Taey make a great 
deal of capital out of the fact that all the 
ladies in whom I have fancied for a few 
fleeting weeks that I recognised the glorious 
ideal which I have so long pursued, have 
without exception been remarkably well- 





off. I have no patience with such malig- 
nant cackle. The idol I have set up in 
my own mind possesses a thousand and 
one perfections such as these ribald knaves 
have never even dreamt of, although I will 
frankly admit that of those perfections 
money is emphatically one. The ideal 
woman should certainly possess a comfort- 
able fortune of her own; but quite as 
certainly she ought to be endowed with 
many less material gifts as well. 

Take Miss Blades, for instance. She 
was young, pretty, passably clever, and 
very rich, but her deplorable lack of taste 
was sufficient to spoil everything. This 
defect, which I discovered in the conserva- 
tory at the Warringtons’ ball, upset me 
very much. It opened my eyes to the fact 
that I had been pursuing a will-of-the-wisp, 
and had made my fourth mistake in my 
quest of theideal woman. The consequent 
disappointment gave me a great longing 
for change of air. I would leave London 
for a time and lead a pure and simple life, 
“far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife,” which in my heart I have always 
thoroughly despised. Indeed, I have per- 
haps despised it too thoroughly, and have 
been led thereby to neglect the practical 
throvgh over-much interest in the ideal. 
When one has one’s eyes perpetually fixed 
on the stars, he may chance to wander into 
a bog; and, just at that time, I discovered 
that I had without doubt strayed into 
something very like a morass, My income 
is not a large one, and though I spend 
every penny of it on myself, I can never 
quite make both ends meet. My tastes 
are expensive, bat of course that is the 
fault of the artistic temperament which I 
possess in a very marked degree. I like 
everything around me to be beautiful, and 
I have a poet’s dislike—and, were it not 
for the editors, I too would be a poet—for 
the bad and worthless in any form, but 
more especially in the form of wine or 
cigars. Nature made only one mistake 
when she modelled me: she ought to have 
made me heir to at least five thousand 
pounds a year. Unfortunately my income 
only numbers as many hundreds, and as | 
have never stinted myself—I hate your 
mean men—I have sometimes found my- 
self financially embarrassed. Oa such 
oceasions I find the country air very bene- 
ficial and retire to economise at a favourite 
resort of mine, an old-fashioned little town 
in the Midlands, Beardingham by name. 

So when I had had my fourth illusion 
shattered, and simultaneously discovered 
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that certain rude and gra:ping tradesmen 
had begun to convert my stairs and door- 
step into a kind of morning lounge, I 
thought it high time to adopt my usual 
remedy, and start off to Beard’ngham in 
search of simplicity. And thus, one day 
in the middle of Jaly, I found myeelf 
alighting at the “George Hotel,” in the 
queer, straggling old High Street, while 
twenty-four hours later I was comfortably 
established in the really excellent lodgings 
which I had always occupied during my 
previous visits. 

My next step was to look up some of 
my old friends, for I had made a good 
many in the course of those former visits 
of mine. It is true that they were not 
exactly the kind of people one would care 
to know in town, but in the country it 
does not do to be too particular. You 
would not like to appear in the Park in the 
rough tweed suit and deerstalker which 
are quite good enough for the country 
lanes ; and similarly you would—at least, 
I know I would—decline to walk down 
Piccadilly with a man who might be your 
bosom friend at a place like Beardirgham. 
Bat the noble savage is always tolerable in 
his native wilds. At all events, I have 
always thought so, for I am singularly free 
from all prejudices. If a man will welcome 
me cordially, and offer me his rough but 
ready hospitality, I am always willing to 
accept it, even though the man himself be 
a barbarian. Ino fact, I very rarely refuse 
anything that is offered me ; I hate hurting 
people’s feelings—in that way. I am a 
sociable man, too, and always eager to be 
amused, therefore the Beardingham enter- 
tainments were welcome to me, for if I 
could not always laugh with my hosts, I 
could always laugh at them. And so I had 
allowed myself to drift into intimacy with 
a good many of the local yokels. 

Perhaps the people I knew best of all 
were the Swoggses—there’s a name for 
you !—who lived in a pretentious villa a 
mile or two out of the town. Mr. Swoggs 
was a brewer, and was understood to be a 
“warm man”; Mrs. Swoggs was a stout, 
bustling, florid-faced lady, who always gave 
one the impression that she was a very 
warm woman ; their two daughters were 
remarkable for nothing save their plainness, 
Mr. Swoggs went in strongly for the genial 
line of business—no doubt as a brewer 
this was expected of him—and, as Mrs. 
Swoggs liked to be a leader of society, 
they gave frequent parties to the chosen 
of Beardingham, She had soon heard of 





my arrival in the town, as she heard of 
everything, and the very next morning I 
received a note, enclosing a card for one of 
these “functions,” which was to take place 
the same evening, and begging me to waive 
ceremony and accept the invitation. And 
I complied without hesitation, for I knew 
that it would give me a capital chance of 
renewing relations with moat of my former 
friends in a bunch, and obviate the necer- 
sity of hunting them up in detail. 

About ten o’clock that night, therefore, 
I arrived at ““Branksmere,” as the Swoggses 
called their house, and was ¢ffusively 
welcomed by its mistress. She pinned me 
up in a corner and overwhelmed me with | 
a torrent of talk as weak and washy as her 
husband’s beer; but as she was quite 
satisfied with an occasional “yes” or 
no,” or a murmur that might mean either 
or nothing at all, I had plenty of leisure to 
scan the company. It was of the usual 
class, and I recognised many a familiar 
face; but suddenly I started as my eyes 
fell on a slim figure in white standing in 
the far corner. It was only a girl—but such 
a girl! I had never expected to see any- 
thing like her at Mre. Swoggs’s, and my 
astonishment was so great that even that 
good lady noticed it. 

“Ah, Mr. Scroyle,” she cried, smacking 
me on the arm with her fan in the 
elephantine way she considers playful, 
“you are looking at Maud Hatherly, I 
know! Isn’t she pretty?” 

Pretty! She was charming; though I 
don’t think I could say exactly where the 
charm lay, and in fact I don’s intend to 
try. It is absurd to dissect beauty, and to 
enumerate each feature, like an auctioneer 
describing an eligible villa residence. 
Saffice it to say, that though everybody 
has his own private standard, there are 
some few girls whom all—all men, at 
least—admit to be beautiful, and that Miss 
Hatherly was one of these few. I know 
that I bad never seen any one who struck 
me more, and for one brief moment I 
thought that I had at Jast found the 
paragon I had so long pursued. Was it 
possible that, after I had searched London 
for the ideal woman in vain, I had 
actually found her, by accident, as it were, 
in quiet little Beardingham? Bat alas! 
Mr-. Swoggs’s very next words dispelled 
this fond—and fifth—illusion. 

“She is staying with us for a short 
holiday,” she said. 

A holiday! that meant that she worked ; 
that she had no money of her own, or only 
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very little. Evidently she was not the 
ideal woman ; for I have already explained 
that, to my mind, any rough contact with 
the real is bound to rob the ideal of some 
of its best features, and that the perfect 
woman should always have enough to 
keep herself in comfort—and her husband. 

‘Her holiday!” I said to Mrs. Swoggs. 
“* Why, at her age her whole life should be 
one long holiday ! ” 

“Ab, that’s all very well when you 
happen to be born with a silver spoon in 
your moutb,” replied Mrs. Swogg», with a 
broad smile which showed that, if she had 
been so favoured by fortune, she had 
started in life with quite a respectable 
capital in silver ; ‘‘ but some of us are born 
to labour.” 

“ Labour, ugh! I hate the mere sound 
of the ugly word in connection with avy 
one like Miss Hatherly,” I added hastily. 

“Well, she isn’t of your opinion, I can 
tell you. She is very independent, and 
talks very nicely about the Dignity of 
Work.” 

Now, I hate girls to be independent— 
save by inheritance—and the Dignity of 
Work is simply bosh. Where’s the 
dignity of doing what one’s compelled to 
do? You might as well taik of the dignity 
of taking medicine ; indeed, work is a kind 
of medicine—to be taken daily before you 
can have your meals. H»owever, I only 
said : 

* Would you be so kind as to introduce 
me?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Scroyle,” she answered 
promptly ; ‘indeed, I hope you will see a 
good deal of her and of us, during the next 
three weeks. She will be with us about 
that time, I think, and I’m sure we'll all 
be very sorry to lose her. She was Nellie’s 
great friend at school, but this is only her 
first vi-it here. I hope we'll often have 
her in fature.” 

In a minute or two more the ceremony 
had been performed and I was chatting 
briskly with Miss Hatherly, quite at my 
ease, She talked well, and we seemed to 
have many things in common; even our 
“steps” agreed, I had one waltz with her 
then and another later in the evening, by 
which time our intimacy had advanced so 
considerably that she consented to “sit 
out” a third. It was during the conversa- 
tion that ensued that I ascertained— 
though, alas! nothing forewarned me of 
the terrible significance of the discovery— 
that, in addition to her other work, which, 
as I afterwards heard, was the fascinating 





occupation of “a companion,” she had 
literary aspirations and had dabbled in 
ink, It came about through my quoting 
some of my poetry to her, for I always 
make a point of quoting my best lines to 
my acquaintances. For one thing, it saves 
me the trouble of keeping a lot of other 
people’s stuff in my head; for another, it 
is the only way I cau see of giving my 
work to the world under the present 
disgraceful system under which our 
magazines and periodicals are conducted. 
There is, I may say, an organized con- 
spiracy against me, though I gave Miss 
Hatherly to understand that I had “ pub- 
lished.” I fiad people sceptical—at first, 
at all events—about that conspiracy. Then 
she admitted that she, too, had done some 
literary work, though exclusively in the 
prose department. 

“T have sent several spies into the 
Promised Land,” she remarked, “ but un- 
luckily, the majority of them have come 
back. They report that the way to the 
kingdom is beset by a very fierce triba 
called Editors. Sach captives as they 
make are doomed to an ignominious end, 
unless they pay ransom—in stamps—when 
they are allowed to return whence they 
came. Such, however, as are clever enough 
to ingratiate themselves with the savages 
are allowed to pass; and one or two of 
mine, having been lucky enough to do so, 
have sent back messages which show 
there is milk and honey in the country— 
when you get there.” 

“They are terrible people, though, the 
Editors!” I said with feeling. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. I suppose they act 
as a kind of Immigration Board. They 
let the healthy pass into the country ; it is 
only the weak and sickly they keep out.” 

“ But they sometimes make mistakes,” 
I retorted bitterly, as I thought of a well- 
stocked box in my London rooms; “I 
think they make a great many mistakes.” 
Way, in my case alone, they have made 
exactly sixty-two ! 

And then we began to talk about some- 
thing a great deal more interesting than 
editors. In short, we got on capitally 
together, and I could see that I had im- 
pressed her favourably, As for me, I felt, 
as I wont home in the early morning, that 
if Miss Hatherly had only had money I 
would never have thought of looking else- 
where for a wife. As it was, though 
nothing could ever come of it, I could not 
think of giving up her society in such a 
dull little place as Beardingham. On the 
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‘contrary, I determined to see as much of 


her as possible during her stay; and, 
though I did reflsct with some compunc- 
tion that it might endanger her peace of 
mind to meet me too often, I could not 
deny myself the pleasure of seeing more 
of her. It would be sufficient, I thought, 
to drop a few hints, which would show 
that, though I admired her greatly, cir- 
cumstances forbade me to marry anybody 
without money. It might be natural for 
her to think of love; but, if she clearly 
understood that nothing serious was pos- 
sible, she would not be likely to allow her 
feelings to get beyond her contro). Such 
were my refi-ctions, and I take some 
credit to myself for thinking of such a 
thing at all. There are some men who 
would think nothing of playing with s 
girl’s heart and wantonly wrecking her 
happiness ; but, thank Heaven! I am not 
such a scoundrel, To my mind such 
conduct is worse than disgraceful, it is 
criminal; but I am sure that every one 
will agree with me that I acted rightly in 
adopting the course I chose, It was only 
fair to Miss Hatherly to let her know that 
I could not sfford to marry her. Bread 
and cheese is too coarse a diet to be as- 
sociated with such ethereal fare as kisses ; 
they should be coupled with chicken and 
champagne, at the very least. Now, I am 
quite willing to provide any amount of 
kisses ; but, unfortunately, I am compelled 
to look to my wife for the chicken and 
champagne. It was my obvious duty to 
let Miss Hatherly know that. 

Let me condense into a few lines the 
events of the next three weeks, Of 
course I met Miss Hatherly constantly, 
and, equally of course, I found it impos- 
sible to confine our intercourse within the 
lines prudence had originally laid down. 
At one time, indeed, matters took a really 
serious turn. I assure you that one even- 
ing I caught myself drivelling about “the 
world well lost for love,” ‘love in a cot- 
tage,” and similar twaddle, only restoring 
myself to sanity by a careful study of all my 
unpaid bills’ And if I was so affected, 
what was likely to be the condition of a 
warm-hearted, impulsive girl? Alas! my 
mind misgave me, For some time past I 
had noticed that she appeared to hang 
upon my words, and to follow me with her 
eyes when I was engaged with others. 
We had been playing with fire too long ; 
it was time to put an end to the game 
hefore we burnt our fingers too badly. Sin- 
cerely did I hope it might not be too late. 


I would go away at once, I said to my- 
self resolutely. I would feigu a call to 
London on important business and quit 
Beardingham for a week. Ere I returned 
Miss Hatherly’s holiday would have come 
to an end, and she would have departed. 
In all probability we would never meet 
again. It was a sad thought, it pained 
me excessively, yet it did not make me 
hesitate. The very next morning I walked 
over to “ Branksmere” to announce my 
departure and take my leave. 

I found her near the tennis-lawn, where 
the Misses Swoggs were playing a noisy 
game with two gallants from the town. 
Seated on the bank beside her, I spoke 
those last words which are always hard to 
say, but doubly so when one’s real meaning 
can only be hinted at. Yet I managed to 
talk fluently enougb, and she listened 
attentively, though silently, while below 
us the Misses Swoggs bounded about the 
lawn, knocking the bails about and bandy- 
ing idiotic jokes, but luckily not paying 
the least attention to us, I need not repeat 
what I said ; the words in themselves were 
poor and meaningless, but I think I made 
them sound full of sincerity and signi- 
ficance, Of course I reviled fate, talked 
darkly of destiny, and hinted that in all I 
did I was actuated by a desire for her real 
happiness and impelled by a high sense of 
duty. Then I said good-bye in a few 
simple words, and she replied in a voice 
trembling with emotion. I think she was 
going to speak very plainly to me—her 
manner somehow gave me that impression 
—but the tennis game had been lost and 
won by this time, and the perspiring 
players were upon us before she had time 
to say more than a few words. I had no 
other chance of speaking privately with 
her, and had to include her in the general 
farewell when I took my leave half an hour 
later. I left her looking pale, but so com- 
posed that no one who did not know her 
secret would have guessed what a tumult 
doubtless raged below that calm exterior. 

As I walked home along the white, dusty 
Proad ; and latér op, as I sat before the 
empty grate in my sitting-room, staring 
fixedly at the hideous pink roses with 
which it was embellished; I pondered, 
sorrowfully enough, all the unhappy love- 
stories I had ever heard of, from ‘“ Lance- 
lot and Elaine” down to the latest thing 
in three volumes, and came to the con- 
clusion that ours was the unhappiest of the 
lot. Icould not help wondering whether 
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made. Certainly she seemed to be one 
of those women who love deeply or not at 
all, and I feared that more harm might 
come of our ill-starred romance than I had 
ever anticipated. Still, she was too sensible 
to pine away like the love-sick Maid of 
Astolat, and, in addition, she hai her work 
to engross her attention. She would rouse 
herself; she would strive to forget her 
sorrows in constant occupation; and in 
time, perhaps, she might be able to look 
back with regret but no longer with pain to 
the three golden weeks we spent together 
at Beardingham. Of myself I will say nc- 
thing, though I would not have you think 
I suffered nothing. Ido not wich to make 
myself out a hero, and therefore I will not 
tell how much it cost me to cut myself 
adrift. That it cost me much I will freely 
admit, though at the time I was hardly 
aware how much, for—with the unselfish- 
ness of love—I was really thinking more 
about the pain the poor girl was suffering 
than of the wound I had myself received. 
Why, oh why, was she not a heiress ? 


It was in the middle of last summer that 
I lost another illusion—my tenth—and 
decided to work off my disappointment in 
travel. I chose Switzerland for my trip, 
and one evening in early autumn found me 
comfortably seated in the verandah of an 
Interlaken hotel, smoking and building 
castles in the air—a favourite after-dinner 
amusement of mine. It was a beautiful 
evening, so cool and pleasant that cigar 
after clgar was smoked out, and still I eat 
on ; when suddenly I started up in my chair 
and pricked up my ears, for I had heard a 
well-remembered voice which could stil], 
apparently, make my pulses bound, I 
looked round hastily to see whence it came, 
and then I perceived that a French window 
a little to my left had been swung back, 
and that some ladies, from whom it 
screened me, for it opened outwards, were 
looking out on the night. Was it possible ? 
Surely I could not be mistaken in the 
voice? No; it was Maud Hatherly’s, and 
therefore Maud Hatherly was here—here 
at Interlaken, only divided from me by a 
pane of glass and a fiimsy curtain. Come! 
she had not died of her love after all, then! 
Upon my word, I was really glad that she 
had not carried her constancy so far. 

Stil), I must confess that it gave me a 
distinct shock when I heard her voice again, 
making some light remark which ended in 
a ringing laugh. To die would, perhaps, 
have been going too far in one direction, 





but I began to fear that she had erred in 
the other. Of course I had always hoped 
that she would get over her dieappointment 
some day ; wounds that are not mortal are 
bound to close in time. But I really did 
think that she might have remembered me 
a little longer. It is true that 
Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill ; 


And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 


But her soul appeared to have got choked 
very quickly, It all happened little more 
than two years ago. Barely two years 
ago! And she could laugh ! 

‘*Really, Maud,” prattled a voice, which 
somehow seemed to me to belong to the type 
of woman always called “ motherly,” “ it is 
quite a surprise to come across you here ! 
Andtravelling with friends for pleasure, too! 
See what it is to be a successful author. 
And that reminds me to congratulate you 
on your book. I assure you we all read 
‘ Gartshoyne ’—isn’t that the name !—with 
the greatest interest.” 

“Gartshoyne!” That was the name of 
a novel by an anonymous author that I 
had read in the Tauchnitz edition only 
the week before. It had met with a good 
deal of success in the preceding season, 
and had received very favourable treat- 
ment from the critics. Moreover, the book 
had pleased me, Though I felt that if I 
cared to exert my powers to their full 
extent I could do better myself, there were 
some parts of it which I found really 
amusing. And Maud Hatherly was the 
author! I+ quite took my breath away. 

*‘T don’t know how you think of all 
these things, I’m sure!” the voice went on 
cheerfully; “and it’s really very clever. A 
letter’s as much as I can manage, I assure 
you. But Mr. Dobson really enjoyed your 
book immensely, He says that that Rupert 
Chilblain-———” 

“ Childane, ma,” snapped a short, sharp 
little voice. 

“T said Childane,” retorted the other 
voice—perhaps not quite so “ motherly ” 
on this occasion—with a shameless disre- 
gard of truth. ‘Mr. Dobson says, my 
dear Maud, that that Rupert Chilbl— 
Childane is a most amusing character. 
I’m sure I don’t know when he laughed so 
much,” 

Miss Hatherly murmured some words 
which I could not catch. 

“Oh, but he was perfectly outrageous, I 
assure you. You should have heard him 
laughing. Now where did you get your 
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idea of such a man as that? All out of 
your own head ?” 

The worthy lady was evidently one of 
those individuals who, in girlhood, open 
their dolls to see what is inside of them, 
and subsequently walk through life a:k’ng 
information at every step, and about 
everything they chance to see. 

“Well, not entirely,” Miss Hatherly 
replied, ‘Indeed, I may say I drew him 
from the life.” : 

“ Now, that’s very interesting !” babblid 
the voice, ‘From the life, you say? Bat 
dear me, where could you meet a man like 
that, if I may ask 3” 

‘Ob, at a place called Beardingham. I 
don’t suppose you've ever been there, 
though.” 

At Beardingham! I knew most of 
the people there, and I wondered whom 
she had selected for her mode]. Rupert 
Childane, I may explain, is a ridiculous 
foo), a selfish, horribly coxceited, idiotic 
little map, who is always fancying that 
every girl he meets is in love with him. 
He is a ludicrous little knave, though not 
entirely untrue to life, for I believe there 
are such people in the world, though I 
have never met any. Certainly I could 
not remember any one at Beardingham 
who resembled the picture. Yet stop! 
By Jove, I have it! Of couree, there were 
those two sons of old Ellis Dee, the banker. 
They were always up at ‘“ Brenksmere” 
playing tennis, and in some respects might 
have served Miss Hatherly as models. 
She might have taken hints from one, or 
both, of them. 

“At Beardingham!” said the voice at 
this juncture. ‘‘ Well, no, I cannot say 
that I’ve ever been there. Bat,” with 
an accent of triumph, ‘I’ve been at 
Norwick——” 

* Goodness, ma,” broke in the sharp 
little voice, ‘what has Norwich got to do 
with it? I want to hear about Rupert. 
He didn’t seem like a country type of man 
to me, Maud.” 

“He wasn’t a country type,” replied 
Miss Hatherly, somewhat wearily, I fancied, 
“I think he came from London.” 

“From London!” echoed the voice. 
“Dear me, that’s very odd. Lottie, I 
wonder if your father knows him?” 

‘I don’t expect he does,” said Mics 
Hatherly ; ‘he was quite a young man. 
I think it was my good genius snt him 
down to Beardingham. I was staying 
with a school friend there, and the gentle- 
man in question came frequently to the 
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house. He arrived very opportunely, too, 
for I’d just started my book, and I didn’t 
know where to find the sort of man I 
wanted Childane to be. But the very 
moment | met my model for the first time 
I thought, ‘ that’s the very man.’ And so 
he was, only ever go much better than I 
expected. He used to talk to me jist as 
I’ve tried to make him do in the book, 
until it was all I could do to keep from 
laughing outright. Ob, dear, if you’d only 
heard him. And I’m afraid I used to 
encourage him! He was such a eplendid 
character study, and so exactly like the 
thing I wanted that I could not refrain 
from drawing him out, jast to see how far 
he would go, I think in the end he went 
too far; at least, I got quite angry with 
him, I remember, the last time I saw him, 
but luckily the others, who had been 
playing tennis, came up before I had time 
to say anything.” 

Could I believe my ears? A London 
man, not a Beardingham one !—tennis !— 
the last time she saw——- Why, good 
Heavens! the girl was actually talking of 
—me! 

‘I wonder if we ever have met him,” 
said the voice, not nearly saticfied yet. 
“ What was his name?” 

‘‘His name !—ob, Legion,” responded 
Miss Hatherly, and I drew a long breatb. 

“Ob, [know ; but what’s his other one?” 

** Well, it wouldn’t be quite fair to say, 
wouldit? Butin any case, I have forgotten 
it.” . 

“Forgotten it, Maud,” grumbled the 
voice; ‘“‘and yet you remember so well 
all he said and did!” 

“Ob, one remembers the antics of the 
monkeys at the Zor, but one doesn’t 
bother one’s head about the correct classifi- 
cation of the various species,” 

This was too much! I would rush in, 
confront her, and overwhelm her with 
my scorn! That she should wantonly 
have played with my tenderest feelings 
for weeks was little, but that she should 
have set herself deliberately to caricature 
me, to misrepresent my words and actions, 
and gibbet me before the world—that 
was insupportable! To think that even 
in her own mind she had dared to 
associate me with a contemptible little 
sneak like Childane. And then to pre- 
tend to forget my very name, and excuse 
herself by comparing me to the monkeys 
at the Zo. Ob, indeed, indeed it was 
too much! 

I had moved forward a step or two 
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to meet her face to face, when some nobler 
instinct bade me pause. After all, shock- 
ingly as she had treated me, I had once 
loved this girl—unworthy of it as she 
had proved, I had once loved her. Some- 
thing was surely due to the memory of 
that past love. I could not lower myself 
in my own estimation by wrangling fiercoly 
with one I had once adored, and I must 
own that I was still loth to cause her 
pain. I must have loved her more than 
I thought, for the old feeling was not 
dead yet. What a dreadful blow to her 
it would be to know that I had discovered 
her treachery! How terribly it would pain 
her to meet me after the wrong she had 
done me! Even if I uttered no reproach, her 
consciences would cry out against her every 
time her eye met mine. Could I inflict 
such a punishment onher? No! I would 
forego my revenge. Nay, I -would even 
hasten away from Interlaken by the first 
train in the morning, spending the time 
till then shut up in my room in order 
to avoid all possibility. of an accidental 
meeting. Such is the power of true love! 

My feelings are too much for me, and 
I can write no more. Suffice it to say 
that I succeeded in leaving Interlaken 
without looking on the face of my false 
love. And I am compelled to add the 
fervent wish—alas, that it should be my 
fate to utter such a wish and utter it 
sincerely !—that we may never meet again. 


NORWEGIAN FOLK-LORE, 





STRANGE and unexpected are the 
sources of folk-lore. The ardent collector 
spreads his net in all waters, and often 
lands but little where most was hoped for. 
The lonely village, the isolated cottage, 
the cluster of huts that deface the ruins 
of some old abbey, would appear likely 
spots to gather up the lingering legends of 
bygone days; but unimaginative common- 
place is apt to disappoint the curious seeker 
after superstition by the dull response : 
* Oh, we take no notice of such nonsense ; 
we have no time for old wives’ fables here.” 
And the higher education is rapidly making 
even country children ashamed of the folk- 
lore of their forefathers. 

“In my young days,” said an old 
woman of ninety, whose home was in the 
romantic-locking village of Beaulieu, 
“every cross-road had its ghost, and so 
had every dark corner in the Abbey ruins; 
but the young folk have too much book- 





learning to believe in them now.” Still, 
ere they are quite forgotten, a few tales 
can yet be taken down from aged lips 
here and there, and how far preferable 
they are to the cut-and-dry catalogues 
preserved in print, only those who have 
heard them in the vernacular can say. 

The present collector has been successful 
in amassing an extensive and peculiar 
assortment of legends from peasants in all 
parts of the kingdom, but never found 
any one person in possession of so many 
startling and quaint survivals of medixval 
superstitions as was a certain neat and 
finished young housemaid, whose home 
was in Rutlandshire, and whose situation 
was in an uninspiring Bayswater flat. 

The last “find” of any novelty was 
made in the unpromising regions of the 
coal - cellar. A good-tempered and 
variously talented young Norwegian, who 
had given up the sea for a small coal 
business, and mastered enovgh of English 
to express himself clearly, if somewhat 
scripturally, was the teller of the tales 
here recorded, tales which are eloquent of 
the keen Northern air, the dark and 
lonely Northern winter, and the somewhat 
austere and puritanic spirit -of the 
Northmen. 

The woods, he says, ate haunted by 
strange and terrifying shapes even by day. 
A horse with a flaming head rushed last 
year across the path of a young man who 
was carrying brandy against his will to a 
relation. The creature pawed the ground, 
aud rolled its blazing eyes on the wretched 
map, till, dropping the brandy and 
falling on his knees, he vowed never again 
to carry ‘“‘the evil thing,” when the 
monster left him, more dead than alive, to 
crawl to his lonely home and tell what he 
had seen. ‘Ah, thou hast seen it, then?” 
said the old grandmother. ‘ Many a one 
has never spoken more in this world who 
met the horse of the fiery head.” 

This horse is not unknown in other 
lands. Oa the bleak Ulster bogs he rides 
at dawn ; in some of the grey fields by the 
sea he may ke seen rolling in agony; and 
there are places where, unseen by men, 
he is plainly visible to the eyes of the 
frightened horses, whom no amount of 
punishment will induce to pass the dreaded 
spot. ‘‘A condemned soul,” is the simple 
explanation of the Ulster speywife ; how 
the Norwegians account for the same ap- 
parition is not known. 

The black dog of vast siza and ferocious 
aspect who figures so often in Irish folk- 
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lore as a death-warning, is often to be seen | 


in the Norwegian pine-woods. In Ireland, 
like the Banshee, he is attached to families, 
and appears at intervals; in Norway he is 
merely a common objact of the country 
who frightens children into fits, and leaves 
young girls fainting with fear, while men 
who try to follow him find that he 
vanishes close to some dangerous spot, 
which they barely escape. Stout-hearted 
indeed must the Norwegian wayfarer be, 
even in the open, for here again the fiery 
horse will gallop ahead of him in lonely 
roads, and the spirits of the streams 
try to trick him into the water by the 
way. 

And terrors attend even the harmless 
duties of the farmer. Curses may be laid 
on his cattle, and they pine and dwindle ; 
curses on his house, and it knows no luck; 
or curses on himself, and diseases and acci- 
dents are his portion. It is hard to picture 
what the fate of the poor curse-ridden 
peasant proprietor would be, were it not 
that there are in every locality ‘ wise 
women,” who—like the white witches of 
Norfolk —are skilled in the mysterious 
arts by which the spells of unfriendly 
epirits can be rendered harmless. To 
these powerful neighbours the victims of 
misfortune betake themselves, and learn of 
tiem how to foil their ill-wisher’s schemes 
A man who has been robbed has but to 
consult one of these wise women, and the 
thief will infallibly be discovered. She 
has but to draw from her well a glass of 
pure clear water, and, on lookiog fixedly 
into it, the man who has been robbed will 
p'ainly see the face and form of the robber 
80 distinctly that no doubt can remain as 
to the guilty person. 

Men as well as women have this inherited 
power of detecting evil-doers. A man in 
a lonely country place had but one neigh- 
bour, who regarded him as malevolently as 
Hudden and Dadden, in the Celtic fairy 
tale, regarded poor Tim O'Leary. And, 
as in that tale, it was on the cows that 
his envy and malice were wreaked. 

The milk of twelve fine cows suddenly 
dried up, and the poor man whose sole 
wealth they were could not obtain a single 
drop. To crown his misfortunes the 
favourite cow, which was the most valuable 
of all, fell dangerously il], and, in despair, 
the owner betook himself to the distant 
parish where “a very wise man” lived, and 
told his tale, 

‘They have been laid under a curse by 
some ill-minded persop,” was the prompt 





reply. ‘“ Bring meagun and let us set 
off for your farm.” 

Arrived there the wise man went to 
where the favourite cow lay in agony, had 
her propped up, and aimed steadily over 
her head and fired between her horns, 
‘‘There,” said he when the smoke had 
cleared away, ‘the enemy is shot, and the 
curse is off.” And that evening each one 
of those bewitched cows gave her usual 
quantity of milk, and—strange coincidence 
—news was brought to the farmer that his 
neighbour “of the begrudging heart” was 
sorely wounded and lamed for life. 

These wise folks are great also at the cure 
of diseases, and even attempt the difficult 
task of restoring reason to the insane. 

“My cousin,” says my Norwegian 
friend, “ was raving med for seven long 
years, and his father and mother would 
have given their lives to get him cured. 
After trying spells and charms of every 
sort they heard of a wize man in a far 
village who had great skill in that way, 
‘and they begged of him to come and cure 
their son, for he was their only one and 
they were bound up in biw. At last the 
wise man came and looked at the lad. 

‘*< There is hope,’ said he, and he took 
the father with him into the field, strictly 
charging the mother not to cpen the door 
while they were away, come who might. 
In the field the wise man made a great 
fire, and taking a steel knife waved the 
blade rapidly about in the air, making 
certain signs with it; but the fire, which 
was low at first, suddenly sprang up and 
flamed in his face as he bent over it. 

“* Now that is your wife's fault,’ said 
the wise man indignantly. ‘Her son 
must go uncured, and all because she has 
opened the door for some one. Let us go 
back.’ So they returned from the field, 
and asked the mother why she had dis- 
obeyed the strict orders that were given. 

‘**T could not help it, indeed,’ she said ; 
‘a very poor woman came a-begging.’ 

“* Very well,’ said the wise man, ‘ as it 


was for charity’s sake you broke the spell, . 


we will try again.’ They went to the 
field, made the fire up again, and finished 
all the signs with the steel knife. They 
had left the son a raving lunatic, and on 
their return they found him by the fireside 
sitting quietly eating his food, sane and 
well, and no return of his lunacy has since 
disturbed that home. ’ 

The ill results that follow the opening 
of a shut door are a familiar feature of the 
folk-lore of many lands. 
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Fire appears again as a cure in another 
case, where a child, sfilicted with some 
skin complaint, was cured by the mother 
taking a shovelful of live coals from the 
fire, and walking three times round the 
boy as the sun was setting, then opening 
the door of the house and finging the 
embers as far to the westward as possible. 

This happened to my informant in 
infancy, and from his account one might 
gather that the services of a doctor were 
but little needed in the lonely farm by 
the fiord where his home was. His 
father, walking home late from work on 
an upland field, trod in the dark on some 
evil and unknown thing, soft as a pillow, 
but of most deadly power, for his foot 
swelled to an enormous size, and the fever 
ran all over his body. The local wise 
man, however, was equal to the emergency. 
“Get three stones,” said he. ‘One that 
has been long lying under some flowing 
brook, one that has lain long in darkness 
under ground, and one that has been 


undisturbed fur a length of days on the’ 


surface of the eartb. Boil them all for 
eeven hours, and then bring them to me.” 
The three stones were sought and found, 
and when well boiled were taken to the 
sage, when he held them to his ear. 
* That one,” said he, laying down the first, 
‘is the stone the brook ran over; that 
one is the stone that lay long under the 
ground ; but this one is the stone that lay 
in the light and air. Listen well, and 
you will hear the sounds inside it.” But 
the ear of the anxious wife was dull of 
hearing though her faith was great, and to 
her the healing stone was mute. “It 
does not matter,” said the wise man. 
It is given to but few to see the unseen, 
and to hear the inner voice of things ; but 
take the stone, boil it again for one quarter 
of an hour, let your husband drink of the 
water it was boiled in, and the cure will 
be perfect.” 

And so it was, 

The simple faith of the Norwegian 
peasants is that the seeing or not seeing 
of beings of the other world is a mere 
question of strong or weak nerves, Oaly, 
reversing the generally accepted belief, 
it is the Northman of strong nerves who 
has power to see the unseen. And he 
who sees it fears it not. “If you have 
the gift,” says my informant, ‘you may 
see dozens and ecores of forms pass your 
door, but you know not what it is to feel 
alarm.” 

“There's a ghost on every ship,” says 





the same authority. “My own uncle, 
who saw the unseen plain from his child- 
hood, was married to a woman who could 
not believe in spirits. He had a fishing- 
smack of his own, and saw strange things 
of nights. One night he asked her to go 
out with him, and she went. ‘If I[ 
see anything I will call for you,’ 
he said, and she agreed to it. Iu 
the dark middle of the night he could 
see three men come walking on the waters 
towards the little vessel. He went and 
called his wife, saying : 

** Look out now; do you see nothing 2’ 

‘“*No,’ said the wife, ‘I see nothing 
but the water and the darkness.’ 

‘+ Well,’ said he, ‘there are three men 
there, plain to be seen, and now I'll go 
and get up the nets, for a storm is surely 
coming.’ 

“Two o'clock was the wonted hour for 
getting up the nets, but wait he would not, 
in spite of all that his wife could say to 
him. 

‘When two o’clock came the nets of all 
the other fishermen were lost, and their boats 
neatly wrecked in a sudden great storm 
that rose, but my uncle was well out of it, 
and anchored in safety, because he could 
read the signs they were all blind to.” 

And love can give the power of second 
sight. A mother can follow her distant 
children’s doings, sse their dangers, and 
hear their ciies for help. Muny a time 
has my Norwegian friend returned from 
sea, all unexpected, to his mother’s lonely 
farm, and found his bed ready, his suppor 
warm and waiting, and has felt no wonder, 
for ‘‘every one surely knows that a mother’s 
heart can travel with her son.” 

In Norway the “ personal devil” ramps 
and roars through the folk-lore of the 
peasantry in a way that is nowadays un- 
known in other lands. He is busy in 
divers forms; he is a very present possi- 
b'lity, a commonplace of the haunted wood 
to the tempted heart. The fear of him 
and the dread of him give a grim earnest- 
ness to the wrestlings with sin and the 
fleeings from temptation which play so 
important a part in the daily life and cor- 
versation of the serious son of the North. 
In the form of a great dog he bars the 
path of the backslider with the growl, “I 
have you at last.” As a simple country- 
man he tempts the listener with tales of 
buried and forgotten treasure which may 
be had for the taking, and at tiaes ho 
allures and repels like the terrible demon 
of the Scotch ballad “The Ship o’ the 
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Fiend,” or takes the form of a fascinating 
lost soul. My last story shows us the 
enemy of man in an aspect that gives 
one a sense of shuddering horror like 
some of the medieval legends. 

‘Not many miles from my own home,” 
says my Norwegian friend—and strange 
the tale sounds from the lips of so practical 
and shrewd a person—‘' there stands a fine 
old house in a wood where lived a lady 
and gentleman who were bad and worldly, 
jut were very great people in the sight of 
men. To their door one day came the 
most beautiful carriage they had ever 
seen, and in it sat a gentleman, very 
handsome, and like a courtier in manner, 
most splendidly dressed, who begged them 
to step into his carriage and go with him 
to a magnificent dance which was to be 


given at an old casile some miles away.. 
The lady, who loved dancing with all her 


soul, only stopped to bid her maid bring 
all her jewels with her, and aa the splendid 
gentleman was in haste, she put them on 
in the carriage as they drove along, her 
maid fastening them on her neck and in 
her beautifol hair, and feeling very proud 
of the figure her mistress made in them, 
for she was devoted to the lady and saw 
no sin in her worldly pleasures, 

“When they reached the castle the ball 
had begun, and many handsome women 
we e there, but all turned to look at the 
lady from far away, for she dazzled their 
eyes. All wanted to dance with her, for 
she seemed to float on air, but none of 
them dared to do so, for the splendid 
gentleman would not suffer any one else to 
come near her. She longed to begin, and 
told the maid to stand near her, behind the 
hangings, so that she could call upon her 
if she needed her. The maid never took 


_away her eyes from the lady’s face, for her 


beauty seemed fated that night, and she 
looked like one under a spel’. At last 
the strange man came up and seemed to 
compel her to dance with him insteal of 
asking it as a favour. The lady looked 
alarmed, and turning to the maid she hur. 
riedly took off her neck her chain of precious 
stones, and gave it to her, saying: ‘ Take 
care of it, for I shall never want it more.’ 
«The maid was glad to see her return 
from that dance, but she did not speak or 
move till the stranger came egain to make 
her go with him, This time she was loth 
to go, but his burning eyes compelled her 
to do his will, and he only gave her time 
to turn to the maid and hand her the 
ivory fan she carried and the rose from her 





breast, which was fading fast, as if it was 
being scorched up. ‘Take care of them, 
I shail never want them more,’ she said as 
he dragged her off, but the maid saw that 
her eyes were wild with fright. 

“When she returned from that dance her 
strength seemed spent, but she seemed not 
to dare to speak to the maid, who asked 
her to try and escape from the place. As 
she opened her mouth to try and answer 
her, the stranger once more came to drag 
her away. She resisted hard, and even 
held by the hangings till she dragged them 
from the wall. As he carried her off she 
managed to tear the pearl comb from her 
hair, and all her pretty hair fell on her 
shoulders. She threw it towards the poor, 
faithful maid, who couid not even catch 
her hand, and she said in a dreadful voice : 
‘ Take care of it, I shall never want it more.’ 

“As she began to spin round to the 
music the girl saw that her fair hair seemed 
on fire, and that her feet began to smoulder, 
while her satin shoes feli otf, shrivelled by 
the heat. Round and round they went, 
and faster and faster, till the devil whirled 
the lady out of the room, and the maid, 
rasbing after her, saw her vanish alive into 
darkness, she all burning in blue fire, 

‘*A voice in the darkness warned the 
maid to turn, and neither to linger nor look 
back ; but she loved her mistress too much 
to obey. Asa punishment she wandered 
lost and helpless in that wood for nine 
days, and when she made her way out of 
it to my mother’s house she could speak, it 
is true, but no one kaoew the meaning of 
the sounds she made, for her wits were 
nearly gone through the fear of what she 
had seen, Aud my mother had the tale 
from her when her speech came back again. 
And all my mother’s tales are true,” 


ZENOBIA: A ComMonPLace Gun. 


A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
pea coe 


CHAPTER IX. 

ZENOBIA never had any very clear recollec- 
tion of what patsed during the rest of 
that afternoon, till she found herself lying 
on the sofa in her aunt’s drawing-room ; 
listening dreamily to the subdued tones of 
that lady’s voice as she talked incessantly 
to Herbert Lovell, who sat opposite to 
her in the glimmering firelight, looking 
somewhat bored, but more amused by 
her monotonous conversation. How he 
had got there, and how Mrs. Brabourne 
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came to be conversing with him on 
apparently friendly terms, the girl did 
not very well know; bunt there he was, 
and that fact was amply sufficient for her. 

Zenobia, watching him with weary but 
observant eyes, was surprised to see a 
great change for the better in his appear- 
ance. He was shabby no longer. Oa the 
contrary, he was absolutely well-dressed ; 
his collar was clean, and beautifully got up, 
and altogether he looked, if not actually 
up to the Slowton standard of respectability, 
yet very much more in conformity with 
the Bzabourne traditions than the girl 
could have belisved possible from her 
former impressions of him. He had lost 
his shifty look, too, to a great extent in 
this new air of prosperity; and Zenobia 
observed that her aunt, far from regarding 
him with severe eyes of disapproval, 
seemed a little in awe of him. The girl 
could not understand it, but then she had 
not been present when her father and aunt 
first met after the former’s eighteen years’ 
absence, nor had she heard his account of 
how he had prospered in theinterval. That 
explanation would have at once enabled 
her to comprehend her aunt's friendly 
attitude, 

“Yes, Herbert, we have taken every 
care of your daughter, and her education 
has been all that you could wish. She has 
learnt all that a young lady could reasonably 
be expected to know.” 

‘“‘ And has been brought up in ignorance 
of her own father’s name,” he said drily, 

Mrs. Brabourne looked slightly discon- 
certed for a moment, | 

‘There were circumstances, you must 
allow, painful circumstances, that justified 
us in bringing Zanobia up in ignorance of 
her true parentage, My husband’s brother, 
Martin Brabourne, died in London just 
after we heard the rumours of your sudden 
.decease on the American continent, and it 
seemed our duty not to let slip so excellent 
an opportunity of securing a good and 
honourable name for our niece. We acted 
entirely in her interest.” 

Mr. Lovell laughed; but though his 
{ laugh was loud, it was scarcely natural. 

* Upon my soul, Martha, you flatter 
me,” he said. ‘Had I realised how the 
mere shadow of my name would blight 
that unhappy child’s prospects of future 
respectability, I'd have kept out of her 
way now. Honour bright, I would.” 

“Youmistake, Herbert,” withdignity. “I 
was speaking of the past, of that miserable 
time when you left England under——” 





“A cloud?” he suggested. ‘ Exactly.” 

‘Peculiarly distressing circumstances,” 
she corrected him, ‘ But your return 
to-day atones for that somewhat hurried 
departure a hundredfold. In welcoming 
the American merchant prince we would 
wish to forget the—the——” 

‘“‘ Absconding English swindler? That 
was what you called me at the time, I 
remember, though, after all, I was scarcely 
so bad as that. Bat I find, Martha, you 
are far more liberal-minded in Slowton 
than you used to be. What do you know 
of this young tutor, for instance, to whom 
you have entrusted the finishing touches of 
my daughter’s education ?” 

‘‘Mr, Devondale? Ob, he is a most 
gentlemanlike young man! He is of good 
family, too, for” — and the old lady 
lowered her voice mysteriously—‘“ I have 
reason to believe he is one of the Devon- 
dales of Dartmouth!” 

‘Oh, he is, is he? And what of that?” 

“ Of course, it is a recommendation to 
belong to a well-established family, and 
Mr. Priestley tells me that this young 
man——” 

‘Ts an opera-singer, a gambler, and a 
scoundrel? If he tells you this, he tells 
you the truth,” 

“You don’t say do 
you——” 

“ Hush!” emphatically. ‘ Zonobia is 
asleep ; don’t disturb her. Yes, that’s the 
true character of your ‘most gentleman. 
like young man.’ How do you like it ?” 

“ Bat it is shameful! abominable! An 
opera-singer? And he sang in my drawing- 
room! Oh, I never heard of such im- 
pertinence! I always thought there was 
something forward in his manner; some- 
thing not quite——” 

There was a heavy step on the landing, 
and Mr. Brabourne opened the door and 
looked with puzzled eyes at the man 
sitting, with so familiar an air of being 
very much at home, at his own fireside. 

‘Martha, who is this?” he asked, his 
formal manner stirred by unwonted agita- 
tion. ‘Surely it cannot be——” 

“ Your brother-in-law, Herbert Lovell? 
Yes, Brabourne, it is I,” and he rose and 
advanced to meet him. But Mr. Brabourne 
looked at his brother-in-law with no very 
pleased expression, and without offering 
him his hand. 

‘It is Herbert, James, and he has come 
back quite a wealthy man. Quite a 
merchant prince, as I tell him. So we 
will let bygones be bygones, and v 


so! Zenobia, 
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‘No, Martha, When Herbert Lovell | 
went away I refused to shake hands with | 
him, not becauee he was a poor man, but | 
because, according to my old-fashioned | 
notions, he was a dishonest one, I’m not | 
going to give him my hand now because | 
his dishonest practices have prospered, 
and he has come back wealthy.” 

Mr. Brabourne spoke with evident sin- 
cerity, despite his pompozity of manner ; 
and his brother-in-law said gravely : 

‘“ Brabourne, you’re an honest man, and 
I hope you'll do me the justice to own 
before long that I’m one too, now. Make 
what enquiries you please, you'll find I’veno 
reason to be ashamed of my wealth; but, 
in the meantime, will you take my word 
for it for a few hours? Martha has asked 
me to dine with you, and , 

“You are welcome, then. Is Zasnobia 
better ?” 

‘Yes ; but don’t disturb her. She has 
fallen asleep during our conversation, and 
had better rest.” 

Bat Zenobia was not asleep, though well 
pleased that they should think her so. 
Her father’s words had brought all her 
troubles and doubts too vividly before her 
for further rest to be possible; and she 
was thankful when at length they went 
down to dinner, and she was left alone. 

She sat up, and pushed back the dark, 
disordered hair from her forehead. Oh, if 
only she had not lost consciousness just at 
that moment; if only she had kept her 
wits about her a little longer ; how different 
all might have been! Mr. Devondale 
might—no doubt he could—have explained 
his knowledge of her father quite satis- 
factorily, and in a way to make her 
ashamed of even her momentary fears ; but 
now the opportunity for explanation was 
gone, and who could tell whether another 
would ever be granted her? Zevobia’s 
faith had only been disturbed for a moment, 
not seriously shaken; yet as she listened 
to her aunt’s sudden change of tone, and 
marked how readily she acquiesced in his 
condemnation, the poor girl felt that she, 
too, had doubted him on almost as slight 
grounds, and with a far better kuowledge 
of his character. Bat this conviction of 
her own weakness, humiliating though it 
was, was powerless to help her to undo 
the past, or even to teach her how to make 
amends for it, and for the wrong that she 
had done him, No; she had lost the oppor- 
tunity of explanation, and now 

A sound of approaching footateps roused 











her. She raised her head, and listened. 


Surely, Jane was not bringing anybody 
up here just now; when she must know 
she could see no one! 

Was it po:sible—could it be——? 

‘Mr, Devondale to see you, miss. May 
he come in?” 

© Yes; oh, yes!” 

And he came in quickly, as Jane dis- 
creetly withdrew. 

« You sre better?” he said eagerly. “I 
couldn’t wait any longer for news of you, 
so I came over to ask, though I hardly 
hoped---—” 

“T am glad, very glad, to see you. I 
was wishing it very much.” 

‘Then I’m glad I came;” and he sat 
down near her, talking more quickly than 
usual, ‘The Paxtons have gone out to 
dinner, and Cecil and I have been bother- 
ing all the afternoon as to how you were. 
You’ve got your colour back, I can tell 
him, so I hope——” 

*T want to ask you something.” 

“Don’t you think we’ve had enough of 
asking questions to-day?” interrupting her 
hastily. “I don’t fancy you ought to talk 
about anything that worries you just yet.” 

* And I know that I shall worry till I 
do talk about it. There are charges— 
things have been said—and I want to be 
able to deny them once for all. That is, 
I want you to know, that you may do it.” 

He looked at her as she sat there, clasp- 
ing and unclasping her slender white 
fingers nervously, and a sudden light broke 
in on him, 

“ Things said ? About whom?” he asked. 

“ You;” she flushed painfully as she 
spoke. ‘Shameful things; but I don’t 
believe them, indeed. Nobody could who 
knows you.” 

“‘Taank you;” and he took her hand 
and kissed it reverently, tenderly. ‘‘ There 
is no need for you to believe them, Zenobia. 
Whoever says them they are false, utterly 
false. Will that denial satisfy you?” 

“Me? Ob, yes! But will you tell him, 
too?” 

‘*Him?” and he looked questioningly 
into the dark eyes raised so frankly to his 
with such utter trust. 

“ Yes; Herbert Lovell.” 

He started, and dropped the hand he 
was still holding in bis. 

"Herbert Lovell? Do you know him?” 

“Yes; he is my father.” 

Your father! Good Heavens! And 
that is the man whose past life has 
bsen——- I cannot discuss him with you, 
Zsnobia ; less than ever now.” 
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The door was opened suddenly, and Her. | 
bert Lovell himself stood on the threshold. 

“Sorry to interrupt you, Devondale,” | 
he said, with the sardonic laugh Zenobia | 
knew so well; ‘but I cannot allow my | 
daughter—why——” he broke off abruptly, | 
and stared first at the young tutor and | 
then at Zenobia, 

‘What’s the meaning of this?” he) 
asked hoarsely. ‘Tney told me Frank | 
Devondale was here,” 

** Yes; I am he.” 

“You? You have his voice; but—— | 
Zenobia, is this the Frank Devondale you | 
have spoken of?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ I know no other.” 

“Then there’s some misunderstanding. 
I never saw this gentleman before, and I 
know nothing against him. The Devon- 
dale I knew in the S:ates——” 

* Was my cousin, Mr. Lovell. I have 
heard your name in connection with him 
often,” Mr. Devondale said quietly. ‘ He 
was shot in some gambling row in Cali- 
fornia last year; so I trust there will be | 
no further confusion between us,” | 

“Shot, was he? I’ve no doubt he| 
richly deserved his fate. I’m glad you're | 
not the man I took you for, upon my | 
soul, I am; and I’il just go down and | 
tell the Brabournes it’s all a mistake.” 





in the hall. 


No, I won’t tell them, I'll write,” he said | 


thoughtfully. ‘My visit home has been a 
failare, and the sooner I end it, the better,” 





| there, 
The door closed bebind him; he went | 
slowly downstairs, and paused for a moment | 


He put on his coat, took down his | 


hat, and noiselessly let himself out of 
the house ; nor did he ever enter it again, 

“Oh, Mr. Devondale, can you ever forgive 
me?” Znobia exclaimed impulsively, as 
her father left the room. 

“Forgive you? For what?” 

“For having doubted you even for a 
moment? Ob, it was terrible! But he 
seemed so certain, and then what I——” 

‘ Dou’t talk of it any more, iv’s over now, 
and done witb,” he said earnestly, ‘ And 
you really cared so much about it as this? 
Zenobia, you give me courage to speak, 
though I had not meant to tell you of my 
love for a long time yet. Oh, my darling, 
will you listen to me? Will you make 
me the happiest man in the world by 
owning that you do care for me a little?” 

He was kneeling beside her, her hands 
io his, but Zsnobia drew them away 
hastily, and started up. 

“ My father!” she said, blushing hotly. 
‘Tam ashamed to——” 

“The past is done with, dearest; we 
have only to think of the present and 
the future. Your father? He is your 
father, and as such I shall always regard 
him. You will not——” 

* Mr. Devondale!” and Mrs. Brabourne 
threw open the door, and stood before 
“T find you are not a suitable 
person to address my niece. I must trouble 
you to leave the house immediately.” 

“You speak under a delusion, Mrs, 
Brabourne, which can soon be explained. 
For your niece, she can answer for herself, 
Zenobia, do you send me away, too?” 

And Z-+nobia answered: * No.” 
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